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History and history-making have never been more popular in New 
Zealand. Interest in the past is intense, as New Zealanders trace their 
family stories, explore their history at their local museum, or watch the 
unfolding of the country’s history on the small screen. Most often, it is 
our social history that arouses the greatest interest: the ways that New 
Zealanders have made sense of their lives and the events around them, 
the changes in the country’s social life, or the features of the local 
culture. Fragments speaks to this interest, and offers a snapshot of new 
research into the social and cultural history of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The essays explore new topics in New Zealand 
historical research, offer new insights into established areas of study, and 
challenge received wisdom about some aspects of the past. Together, they 


explore the ways in which our history is made, and what makes our 
history. 


Social history has been a growing area of research since the 1960s. 
Initially defined in opposition to political history, social history pro- 
claimed its task to trace the experiences of the ordinary people 
frequently excluded from accounts of national politics or state activity. ' 
Such ‘history from below’? explored the lives of women and men in 
their workplaces, their homes, or their local communities; it examined 
their working conditions, their relationships, their lifestyles, their 
organisations, or their politics. New topics have been added to social 
history’s ever-expanding horizon: welfare, medicine, sexuality, recreation, 
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the body, popular culture. Experience, events, ideas and seer 
all acknowledged to be socially and culturally constructed an 
significance changes over time: everything has a oe een 
The explosion in subject matter and the plet ora : g ee 
within social history — women’s history, urban history, la ed x me 
family history, or cultural history, to name a few — ne ka er nee 
earlier ideas of what constituted the discipline. More useful now - 
umbrella term over its constituent parts, social history can be seen as = 
examination of society and social activity, and of the varied ues $ 
people have experienced these and given them peer As Ben Ta 
sub-disciplines under the umbrella, cultural history B dies 
transformations too. Once concerned with ‘high’ culture, cultur: P y 
now often focuses on the ways by which people have understoo nae 
lives.3 Rituals, symbolic systems, and the meanings and sie or 5 
to the everyday aspects of life are analysed in a rich array o a a 
range from smell to carnivals, from promenades to reading, 
ing in between.4 l 
Eoo in social and cultural history go beyond the anne 
of new topics for study. Both areas have incorporated ee arash 
other disciplines, often using the types of sources and modes of p ates 
ation that those disciplines employ. The social science approac ; 
once characterised social history and which drew on e pei 
demography or economics, for example, has been sees ; a 
overtaken, by ideas and theories emanating from cultura ant a i 
literary theory, semiotics, or feminist theory. An interes pars 
techniques of power and knowledge, and their a 
language, has become an established — albeit a E 
aspect of social and especially cultural history. aa i renee 
historian Raphael Samuel has reminded us, history is a y aA sii 
knowledge’ in which the subject matter is prombeubus an A ns 
of communication diverse. The result of the “expanding and 
menting universe’ that is social history is an eclectic = aise on : 
encompasses some of the most exciting historical scholarship today. a 
New Zealand historians, influenced by developments ee an ; 
sometimes trained in North American muvee: a 
history here in the mid 1970s.° Erik Olssen’s and ee fie $ 
1978 article ‘Towards a History of the European a ie 
Zealand’ was one of the earliest to explore some of the a 7 
social historical approaches.? The essays in New Zealand en is e 
published in 1980, picked up on the possibilities in the field; the essay 
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explored aspects of nineteenth-century social policy, the settlement of 
urban areas, and religious practice." Research on social class, social 
mobility, or occupational groupings characterised much social history in 


the 1970s and 1980s, as historians drew exten 


sively on social science 
methodologies. 


= These topics continue to occupy a central place in 

New Zealand social history through important works such as Miles 
Fairburn’s The Ideal Society and its Enemies: The Foundations of Modern 
New Zealand Society 1850—1900, Charlotte Macdonald’s A Woman of Good 
Character: Single Women as Immigrant Settlers in Nineteenth-Century New 
Zealand, or the University of Otago’s Caversham project, part of which 
appeared as Erik Olssen’s Building the New World: Work, Politics and Society 
in Caversham 1880s~1920s. Other research areas have been significant, 
and some have been studied in depth: different aspects of the welfare 
system,” immigration and colonisation, health and medicine, or 
studies of local communities." As elsewhere, strong groupings have 
emerged under social history’s banner as historians have examined the 
workings of the social history trilogy of class, gender and race. The 
well-established fields of labour history,” and especially women’s 
history," have been among the most vibrant and prolific of these. 

Yet the changes that swept social history in the 1980s have largely 
bypassed New Zealand scholarship. Erik Olssen has suggested that many 
social historians here ‘seem but dimly aware’ of the shifts that have 
occurred, notably the emphasis on language, the deployment of literary 
criticism, and, one could add, cultural anthropology, at the expense of 
the ‘sociologically informed’ approach. Olssen believes that New 
Zealand social historians need to add more to their methodological 
tool-kits. He calls for the incorporation of the newer approaches if 
New Zealand social historians wish to ‘understand ourselves and the 
world we have inherited’ in more varied ways. 9 

A marked absence has been in the scholarly — as opposed to more 
popular — examination of cultural history, especially Pākehā cultural 
history; Maori cultural history has received considerably more attention 
both from historians and other scholars.° A decade ago Jock Phillips 
claimed that historians were very far from creating a history that traced 
the ‘evolution of New Zealand culture’. There was, he noted, a ‘con- 
tinuing failure’ to harness the diversity of historical approaches that 
could evoke ‘the history of a culture in all its richness — its smells, its 
tastes, its fashions, its rituals, its words’ .2! Phillips has been one of the 
major contributors to New Zealand’s cultural history, with his research 


on male culture and memorials especially; other scholars have con- 
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sidered aspects of the nation’s cultural life and heritage, and there is a 
growing range of publications dealing with aspects of ‘Kiwiana’. Few 
historians, however, have evoked the fabric of life in the past in a broad 
or sustained way.” 

The essays in Fragments pick up the challenges laid down by Olssen, 
Phillips, and others, to extend our social and cultural history.?3 Collect- 
ively and separately, the essays explore diverse fragments of life in the 
past. They offer glimpses of how New Zealanders lived their lives in the 
broadest sense: the meanings they accorded to events around them, the 
stories they told and wrote, their relationship to the land and to each 
other, the ways they dressed, and the things about which they pondered. 

The title of the collection reflects the fragmentary nature and 

eclecticism of social history in the 1990s; there is no single approach to 
studying our past. Some historians have decried the growing emphasis 
on multiple viewpoints, or on the contested, contradictory and 
constructed nature of past events; a certainty or wholeness is called for 
in the face of this fragmentation and complication.*4 This collection 
celebrates such complexities in its embodiment of the different 
approaches to social and cultural history. Historians have always used 
fragments to build arguments and to create narratives; history 
‘composites’, Raphael Samuel insists, and imposes ‘order on chaos’.*5 
Several of the authors here note the composite form of the past and of 
history-making, and emphasise the fragmentary nature of what we 
know; others take the notion of fragments further, and present their 
essays as episodes through which a narrative can be read. ‘Fragments’ is 2 
unifying theme of the collection. Whatever the structure, approach and 
content of the essays here, it is by teasing out such pieces of the past that 
its richness can be explored. 

Many of the authors in this collection look to the newer influences 
in social history, including literary theory, cultural anthropology, and 
subaltern studies. In the process, they draw on a diversity of historical 
sources. Poetry, oral history, waiata, carvings, fiction, photographs, and 
garden plans are all used, sometimes in conjunction with theoretical 
texts; some evoke the smells and textures of the past by focusing on 
material sources such as fabric, clothing, or the built environment. 
Several essays open up topics largely untouched in New Zealand history, 
such as gardening or the discursive colonisation of the country. Others 
bring into the fold of social history subjects usually discussed in more 
specialist arenas, such as architecture, landscaping or the heritage sectors. 
Alongside these areas, more established topics of New Zealand social 
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— are given a new sla 
his nt as 
heir Poe volume of scholarship is reworked. Like any group of 
essa’ i i 
ke t i collection explores particular aspects of the past and not 

e 

rs, and it deploys some approaches to history instead of others 


dth of topi 
in New Zealand social and cultural history today. ea 


The c i i 
ollection also introduces newer voices in New Zealand social 


of the authors present work 
; others draw from ongoing research 


aes past. He considers the potential of the ‘two 
: 
: E ae and seeks to further the ‘debateable history’ occurring 
etween New Zealand’ tribal a i 
nd Western-trained histori i 
confronts the very nature i i ioe A 
of history and histor king: ʻi iting 
contains y-making: ‘in writing our 
must look to making di i i 
Iscoveries which r 
ae ing reveal the 
see of others’ pasts and their points of connection to our own 
n so i a 
aia omg, we may discover how debateable the domain of an 
istorical representation must be? i 
Da ‘deb 
ets ore Keenan also charts some pathways into this ‘debateable 
y. Ma Pango Ma Whero Ka Oti: Unities and Fragments in Miori 


$ 


Customary knowledge, of which history is a part 


identity, upholds or challenges tribal unity, and serves the mana of the 


tribe. Keenan’s i i 
essay exemplifies the strong Interconnections between 


a ; i 
r : and present; for nineteenth-century Taranaki Māori and those 
eking to explore their history, the acknowledgement of such 
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i i i als not 
connections is vital. The ‘intricate weaving of Soave Pass ar 
only the intellectual worlds of nineteenth-century aeons ut ae ! 
‘place of a sense of history’ in the ongoing organisation of know i : a 

Land, and the boundaries between lands, are central oe o i 
i i the Europea 
i : have also been integral to 
history and knowledge; they - seu 
isati Giselle Byrnes’s essay, “Surveying Sp 
colonisation of the country. 
i ‘ that surveyors 
j 1 Landscape’, traces the ways 

Constructing the Colonia o 

i ‘with all the assumptions of do 
turned land into landscapes, ‘wi ssu c e 
and familiarity’ that term embodied. Claiming n ee aie n 

: so p 

i nce on the country, but Byrnes a 
imposed a European prese paseo Re 

tradictory ways that survey i 

the fragmented and often con R a earth 
i that was bounded, yet boun : 
erceived the land as space Do 
the boundaries between was a fundamental aspect of the physical a 
i ins 
discursive colonisation of the country, and it has a legacy that rema 
this day. P . 
a was a gendered process, as a number of en oe 
argued.?° The land surveying and colonisation ee y n 
l , ; aine 
i i resence’ on the land; Katherine 
exerted a ‘masculine defining p 
isati nd in the more 
; d colonisation of New Zeala 
explores the gendere of Ne DERA 
inti ini in of gardening. ‘Domesticating 
intimate, feminine domain heal ve 
i : ine’ focuses on three women w 
Colonial Women’s Gardening aie ana 
i f the New Zealand ‘wilderness’. 
English-style gardens out o - 
Dae and many others like them, gardens were not only e : 
food for the family, but personal sanctuaries for their creators. y 


i i and a. 
afforded women a private space, an opportunity to build a world, 


Ea : of 
chance ‘to be’. Yet such women also participated in 7 pee r 
i indi ora, albei 
i j ce on the indigenous land an „all 
imposing a European presen ait 
ee ignored in studies of the settlement of the country. Garde S: 
i s 
Raine points out, ‘incorporated and symbolised the complex process < 
becoming a New Zealander’. 7 ena 
Raine’s essay reflects the importance of the spiritual a ae 
these theme 
li i akeha Margaret McClure pursues 
dimensions of Pākehā culture. k i ‘ 
ic Visi te Nineteent 
in ‘ : Visions of Work in the La 
in ‘Body and Soul: Heroic ae 
: intense interest in workers’ bodies, 
Century’. She uncovers an in Sapa eae 
i j d as points of definition for in 
of a vigorous society, an > ee 
ive i i ing bodies — and the process o 
collective identity. Working l en 
i s and stories that often evo ; 
were celebrated in letters, song ; oo 
i ote and spoke 
i t work. Workers themselves wr 
sensual images of bodies a s thy Froti a 
admiringly of their own bodies, taking pride in the physicality of oE 
and its benefits. These narratives, McClure argues, warrant sus 
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attention; they elucidate the significance to New Zealand history of the 
‘interior life of the soul and the sensual life of the body’. 

Narratives celebrating labouring pioneers and the ‘old-time’ Miori 
are the focus of Chris Hilliard’s essay, “Textual Museums: Collection 
and Writing in History and Ethnology, 1900- 
explains the dominance of collection in scho 
Zealand’s national and local history. The enshri 
and anecdotes in texts that read like scrapbooks 
of the discursive colonisation of the country, 
‘cultural reality’ of New Zealand. Hilliard emphasises that such texts — or 
indeed any text — cannot be divorced from the contexts of their 
creation. If historians are to capture the ‘energies of writing’ and the 
diversity of voices in the historical records, then such contexts require as 
much reading and interpretation as the texts they produce. 
Bronwyn Dalley reads the texts about the disappearance and death of 
a young woman within their contexts of the 1920s anxieties about social 
change and sexuality. ‘The Cultural Remains of Elsie Walker’ explores 
the stories circulating in newspapers, in local communities and historical 
accounts about the life, disappearance and death of a young woman in 
1928. The cultural processes at work in the construction of these 
accounts sheds light on the ways that New Zealanders made sense of 
their lives and the events around them. They also indicate a fascination 
with the erotics of bodies and of death, and their potent combination in 
female corpses. The hazy divide between ‘fact’ and ‘fiction’ in such 
stories alerts us to the contested nature of these categories, and to the 
constructed, fictive nature of history itself, 

The stories presented in photographs and imprinted on items of 
clothing are examined in Fiona McKergow’s ‘Opening the Wardrobe of 
History: Dress, Artefacts and Material Life of the 1940s and 1950s’. In 
analysing material culture and its physical remains, McKergow draws on 
sources which historians have largely ignored, but which give the past ‘a 
tangible presence’. She uses this presence to explore the meanings New 
Zealanders ascribed to clothing and adornment in a period often seen as 
conservative and dreary. McKergow sketches a more vivid portrait of the 
1940s and 1950s, identifying it as a time when women and men were 


concerned with fashion and appearance as markers of individual and 
national identity. 


1950’. He explores and 
larly accounts of New 
ning of ‘facts, memories 
’ were significant aspects 
and the creation of the 


The reassessment of the postwar years is also pursued in Bronwyn 
Labrum’s ‘Persistent Needs and Expanding Desires: Pākehā Families and 
State Welfare in the Years of Prosperity’. Welfare history is a well- 
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established field within New Zealand social history, although one which 
has accorded an emphasis on specific aspects of the welfare state. Labrum 
brings together the sustained analysis of welfare practice with a little 
explored form of discretionary welfare assistance to families to rethink 
both our welfare history and our view of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Discretionary welfare programmes coexisted with an extensive yet 
inflexible and increasingly inadequate system of pensions and benefits. 
Such programmes demonstrate continuing material need in the 
community, as well as problems and desires of a new and tangible kind, 
particularly those associated with obtaining a suburban home replete 
with consumer goods. The experiences of the growing number of 
families who used discretionary welfare services reveal a more fluid and 
contradictory picture of a period that was not necessarily abundant, 
satisfied or complacent for everyone. 

The continued relevance of the past to current practice is evident 
in many areas of social and cultural life in late twentieth-century 
New Zealand. Gavin McLean considers the complex interrelationship 
between the past and the present in the burgeoning heritage sector in 
‘Street-level Chemistry: The Past in the Present at Historic Places’. 
Issues surrounding the ownership and uses of history at historic places 
are fraught. Questions of which and whose history should be preserved 
for posterity cut to the core of New Zealand’s national and cultural 
identity, as groups, individuals and periods are incorporated into or 
excluded from the built environment; historic places can easily become 
the physical form of the textual museum. Like others in this collection, 
McLean’s essay highlights the act of making history, and the ongoing 
process of constructing and reconstructing historical knowledge. 


The essays in this collection eschew a single reading or the construction 
of a grand narrative of New Zealand’s past; no one category of analysis, 
topic or methodology is privileged here. Certain themes nevertheless 
recur in the essays. The colonisation of the country is an organising 
theme of several essays, whether this be the human colonisation of 
immigration, the physical colonisation of replanting the landscape, or the 
discursive colonisation of naming the land and appropriating elements 
of Maori culture. Such approaches to the colonising process suggest 
that this continues to be a significant part of the history and history- 
making of New Zealand. The stories that are told of New Zealand 
form another theme. These stories may be founding stories — of 
colonisation or origins — or they may be stories to explain key times and 
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events in i 
New Zealand history. The authors in this collection use such 


, and its historians, have 


The essays also share an aj 
exploring fragments of life in 


t change and reassessment as research 
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